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We have great pleasure in giving insertion to the follow- 
ing letter. The writer is warranted in the distinction 
he draws between theories formed in the closet and 
theories brought into praetice. Not that anything can, 
strictly speaking, be theoreticaliy right and practically 
wrong, for the perfection of a theory consists in its exact 
adaptation to practice; but the truth, perhaps, is, that 
theories which are to be carried into effect in the world 
cannot be perfected in the closet; they require to be 
more close tested, and brought into cireumstances by 
which all their parts may be measured and their precise 
fitness ascertained. In chemical science, this may be 
done in the laboratory, the philosopher has the power of 
bringing all the elements of his scheme before him, and 
such as he finds its-working on a confined scale such he 
may logically conclude will be its working on a larger. 
But he who projects schemes for society has less tangible 
materials to work with ; he has to contend with circum- 
stances which are ever changing, and the highest 
success he can attain will be only relative perfection. 
With respect to the subjects on which Mr Bentham and 
Lord Brougham are at issue, we suspect they arise mainly 
from difference of position, and in part from Lord 
Brougham being more ready to yield to suggestions of 
temporary policy than Mr Bentham would be even were 
he in Lord Brougham’s position. By which mode the 
‘greatest happiness principle’ is best promoted, is the 
question, In their ultimate views there is probably no 
great difference; both agree, we are supposing, on the 
amount of the claims ; but oné insists on its payment at 
once, and the other would take it by instalments. Ben- 
No. 516. 





tham ie right,—if he can get it ; ‘Brougham, if he can do 
no better. The question is altogether one of practicability. 





TO THE TATLER, 


Sir,—I read with pleasure, mingled with some degree 
of pain, the letter of Junius Redivivus, published in your 
Numbers 474 and 475, and entitled ‘ Lord Brougham 
and Mr Bentham.’ All-engrossing business prevented 
my taking any public notice of it at that time; buta 
short season of comparative leisure induces me now to 
turn to it with rather more than silent retrospection. 

The pleasure which that letter afforded me arose from 
the honour paid in it to that distinguished legislator and 
philanthropist, Mr Bentham, a pleasure which could not 
have been abated or alloyed with pain, had not the 
honour so conferred been interwoven with sentiments of 
dishonour towards Lord Brougham. 

All the honour that can be evinced towards Mr 
Bentham, for a long life of great utility, disinterestedly 
devoted to the benefit of his country and mankind, is the 
least debt of gratitude that can be paid him; but surely 
that honour is not best consulted by drawing any invi- 
dious comparison between him and another eminent 
character, to whom also this country and mankind do 
and will owe so much. 

If any contrast can be fairly drawn between two such 
men as Mr Bentham and Lord Brougham, it is, that the 
one has been a contemplative, the other an active: cha- 
racter: the one has regarded the world from his closet, 
and endeavoured to serve mankind through the medium 
of the press; the other has mixed in the bustle and busi- 
ness of the crowd, and benefited his country by official 
aptitude and industry. One has reaped'the honour of 
a philosopher and philanthropist, who has greatly and 
disinterestedly served mankind, by his numeérous:and 
elaborate writings; the other has attained the highest 
public station in the greatest natidn of the earth, and will 
assuredly reap the honour of doing all the good: which 
in that exalted station he finds practicable. If there be 
any imagine! difference between Mr Bentham and Lord 
Brougham, in wisdom, integrity, or unity of ~purpése, it 
is easy to be accounted for from the difference of their 
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situation and mode of proceeding. The one, in his retire- 


ment, can work up his principles and theories to perfec- | 
tion, and carry on the great process of reform in every | 


department of social government, without impediment 
or restraint; the other is compelled to pursue the slower 
-and more arduous course of reducing theory to practice, 
and of prosecuting a sort of bit-by-bit reform, in the 
midst of every obstruction and difficulty that can be 
thrown in his way. 


Thus situated, many, without doubt, will blame Lord | 


Brougham for doing too little, and many for doing too 
much; while those who look back on his past and pre- 
sent conduct with due consideration and impartiality, 
will feel assured that he has done, and that he will con- 
tinue to do, in furtherance of his avowed principles, all 
that !ies in ‘his power. 


It should here be remembered, | 


that by attempting to do too much at once, many men | 
have defeated there own designs, and done actually worse | 


than nothing. 

It is a very common opinion, that he who has attained 
power has sought power,—sought it, too, by base and 
unworthy means, and that they will apply it to base and 
unworthy purposes. This opinion originates partly in 
the envy of the buman mind, which delights in depre 


ciating and disgracing dignity in others,—partly in the | 


contracted thoughts and feelings of those who, being 
ever actuated by selfishness themselves, cannot possibly 
think otherwise than that it is the measure of all men’s 
actions; and partly in the suspicion and circumspection 
of the experienced, who know the ordinary standard of 
*the human character, and that the accusations of the 
envious, and the opinions of the selfish, are not altoge- 
ther and at all times without foundation. Judging of 
men by this ordinary standard, I readily acknowledge 
that too rigid an eye cannot be rivetted on the conduct of 


public men; and Henry Brougham, who has himself | 
done so much towards opening the eyes of the world, | 


knows well that those eyes are intensely fixed on him at 
the present moment, and is not likely to be found nap- 
ping because he has attained the summit of human 
ambition. 

In proof that my heart responds to all that Junius has 
said in praise of tle‘ unblemished purity and thrilling 
benevolence of the grey-headed old man, who, with an 
approving conscience, dwells on the same site where the 


} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


' 


last years of the patriot Milton were passed,’ I beg leave | 


to trouble you with the following imperfect lines, which, 
being no poet, I should despair of improving by correc- 
tion; and having paid this public tribute of veneration 
to him whom Lord Brougham always affectionately and 


} 


| 


TATLER. 


respectfully denominates the Father of the English Bar, 
let me conclude, sincerely trusting that the names of 
Bentham and Brougham will both descend to posterity 
equally honoured, and equally undisparaged by contrast 
or comparison with each other. 





I am, Sir, 
Your obedient, humble servant, 


as 


LINES SUGGESTED BY AN EVENING SPENT AT 
THE TABLE OF JEREMY BENTHAM, ESQ. 


’Tis sweet at night, upon the sounding verge 
Of the vast ocean all alone to stand; 

To look into the deep and silent dome 

Of the illimitable universe, 

Sparkling with worlds o’er worlds innumerable ; 
To bathe the spirit in infinity, 

And in eternity ; to bend before 

The throne of the invisible Supreme, 
Embrace his knees in love, and call-him Sire ! 
’Tis sweet to haunt the long and lofty aisles 
Of grove-like architecture, its dim pile 

To the great Being of all beings raised, 
Whom heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain; 
To hear the solemn organ’s swelling sounds,.. 
With pious songs of white-robed choristers, 
Sweet-chaunted, filling the high vault sublime 
Tis sweet to ope the page of classic lore, 

By the faint taper’s glunmering light illum’d; 
To live o’er ages past ; to con the deeds 

Of other days ; to see before our eyes 

Glide by, upon the lofty tide of song, 

Sages and warriors, whose heroic deeds, 

In the great cause of human kind achieved, 
Embalin their spirits to remotest times. 

’ Tis sweet to sit in converse with the wise 
And the benevolent; calmly to gaze 

U;on the good man’s countenance benign, 
To hear his precepts manly and humane, 

To observe his heaven-like simplicity ; 

In Bentham’s snow-crown’d, venerable form, 
In happy combination, to behold 

Sage, legislator, and philanthropist ; 

All that biographer recorded e’er, 

Of great or good in human character. 


Happy are they who feel this blessedness ; 
ho venerate whate’er is great and good ; 
Why by high-sounding titles and proud wealth 
Are not seduced and basely led astray 
From God, and all that’s godlike in mankind, 
To saciifice the common good of all 
To their own private interests, and before 
The world’s arch-tempter prostitute their souls, 
For anght the kingdoms of the earth can boast ; 
But still against the high tide of this world, 
The breath of Lords, puff’d up with pride and power, 
Who fondly deem the world was made for them, 
Boldly maintain the people’s rights divine,— 
The cause of justice, righteousness, and peace, 
The greatest numbers’ greatest happiness. _ 
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LADY M.’S PONY PHAETON. 
No. I. 
(Concluded. } 


* To ride in the air, 
When the sun shines fair.’ 


* To catch the prospects living, as they rise.’ 


THE BLACKSMITH’S SHOP. 


Tue old trees waved their farewell to us as we crossed 
the park ; the deer—those patrician dwellers in the green- 
wood shade—those baskers in the broad sunlight of in- 
dolent high life,—lifted their haughty necks and looked 
at us as we passed, with the true fur niente gaze. That 
broad expanse of water, mirroring the grey stone front 
of the mansion, in trembling fidelity ;—those distant 
gravelled roads, branching off like veins all over the 
varied scenery of the domain,—those broad masses of 
beechen shade, and close-set sloping woods of lofty pine, 
among whose tapering stems of sober dun the eye 
ranges and runs up, as through innumerable aisles of 
a woodland cathedral, were passed in rapid succession. 
All this T had often seen before ; but why did I now par- 
ticularly admire the beauties of my western home? was 
it that having, in idea, shuffled off the mortal coil, the 
tiresome trammels of aristocratical existence, I was en- 
abled to gaze on all around, with the unfamiliarized de- 
light of the million? Did not the truth of that expres- 
sion come home to my feelings, which-was uttered hy a 
chance visitor to Piercefield? who thanked Heaven that 
he was not the owner of the estate—that he was spared 
the sorrow of becoming accustomed to such sweet sce- 
nery ;—saved the anxiety and expense of keeping it in 
order,—and yet that he, a lowly. wanderer, was permitted 
to enjoy that which was withheld from the lordly owner 
by a sense of satiety! We left’-B—— Park, —then its 
precincts,—and soon began to feel the newness of our 
situation : the high road, with its traffic of carts, wag- 
gons, coaches, aud other vehicles, opened before us; 
and thenceforward, instead of meeting with that grovel- 
ing homage which it had been our wont, or rather that 
of our state, to receive from the circumresident people, 
—those true believers in the writing-book copy, ‘ gran- 
deur creates respect,’—we passed on uninterrupted, ‘in 
placid meditation, fancy free.” What is lip and hat 
homage tome? Here was a lesson worth all.the homilies 
of the Christian world. 

Before night-fall we reached the York House at Bath, 
certain to eseape recognition from our acquaintance, for 
the best of possible reasons,—Bath was as deserted by 
* the world,’ as if it had been a ‘ city of the plague.” 

+ The next morning, as we were starting on our excur- 
sion, my companion said, 

* Shall we try the upper road to Bristol to-day, instead 
of toiling through the smothering dust of the lower road ?’ 

‘ By all means. I shall be certain to derive one satis- 
faction from the change ;. for it will enable me to ascer- 
tain the truth of an aphorism, which I have taken on 
trust as incontrovertible, ever since I was nine years of 
age,’ replied I with solemnity. 

* Indeed ! and what may it be ?? 

* That “ variety is pleasing.” ’ 

A good-humoured smile at my copy-book lore, and a 
corresponding touch with the lash, on Fanny’s sleek 
side, set us all off pleasantly from the York House, 
towards this terra incognita, ‘ the upper or old road from 





Bath to Bristol.’ We soon decided that the scenery 
through which we were driving was as unamiable in cha- 
racter, as is the whole of that which surrounds the first- 
named city on every side, excepting in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Box, on the London road: it is huge, 
naked, coarse, awkward, and untidy, as we of the femi- 
nine gender express ourselves, wlien our ideas of neatness 
are offended. Quickly too did we discover, that a road’ 
in ruts of the last century would neither suit the fabric 
of our little chaise, nor counterbalance the annoyance 
which we should have experienced from paddling through 
the ocean of dust, that would have accompanied us along 
the lower road, like smoke frgm a steam-boat. An 
occasional coal-cart, tov, the only vehicle incidental to 
our present track, did not compensate for the absence of" 
those numberless equipages on the mail-road, which were 
wont to dash by us in every possible shape of which var- 
nished leather is suseeptible. But then we were here exempt 
from.the pain of witnessing those scornful glances which 
too often flash from the carriage-windows of our fellow 
aristocrats, upon all conveyances so very unpretending as 
this of ours; so, thus balancing the good and evil of our 
journey, we philosophically ‘ made. the best of a bad’ 
job.’ When we had driven about half the distance to 
Bristol, and were passing through a turnpike, 

‘ Sir, your mare has broke her off hind shoe,’ said the 
observant man at the gate. 

* Indeed!’ and a sortie was instantly made, in order to 
investigate and propound causes and effects. 

‘ Do you think, Sir, that we may venture to drive her 
so far as Bristol?’ said I to our friend of the pike; for [, 
could not surmise that anything half so useful and desir- 
able as a smithy would present itself in that unfrequented 
road. 

* No, Ma’am, I don’t think you can; mayhap she’ll 
lame herself: about of a mile or so furder on, you'll 
come to a blacksmith’s shop; you may get it looked to 
there.’ 

Very cautionsly, then, we resumed our route ; and ‘in 
about of a milé or so,’ approached a dismal straggling, 
hamlet, with tenements turned towards the road at every 
possible angle. I wondered at the variety, and at the 
ingenuity of the contrivers. Nothing, however, half so 
effective as this promised smithy was to be diseerned, nor. 
any living being to whom we could apply for information 
respecting its desired locality. At length,, by reason of 
indefatigable peering, I descried a little girl on the other 
side of some half dozen jagged old pales, that seemed 
mournfully resigned to their separation from each other : 
the child was evidently revelling in the luxury of dusting, 
as the fowls do, contiguous to a few crippled cabbage 
plants, growing in a plot of ground, which I surmised 
alap be the prototype of Dr Watts’s ‘ sluggard’s 

arden.’ 
7" Hoy! my little girl! is there a smith’s shop near?’ 
No answer; but the child arose, and stared at us with 
such an expression of amazement in her countenance. I 
then undertook to plead our cause, but with no better 
suecess,—indeed rather worse, as the event proved; for 
on this second humane assault, she turned a look of 
mingled horror and despair at us, and darted into the 
cottage. As we drove away, wondering at and speculating 
on the comparative worth of this new vein in human 
nature, just opened. to our observation, I looked once 
more at the desolate abode, and beheld the child peeping 
at us from the door-way, with one eye only visible: poor 
little thing! In about of another mile or so, we neared a 
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fresh assortment of messuages, a grade higher in the 
style of the architecture than those of the last, for there 
was actually a shop, nay I must use the definite article— 
the shop; could the two congeries of dwellings belong 
to one name? if so, this was essentially ‘ the west end of 
the town.’ And now, a sudden turn in the road brought 
us in view of the eventful smithy, standing alone, and on 
the right-hand side. 

* Halloa!’ exclaimed my companion, after the most 
approved fashion of summoning one’s fellow-creatures : 
(and yet in a voice so much resembling that of an ama- 
teur actor, whom we once heard at Lord B’s private 
theatricals, enacting the boatswain in the ‘ Tempest,’ 
that we both laughed heartily)—‘ Halloa, smith!’ he 
repeated; and out sallied the most animated looking 
man of his vocation that I ever beheld; clean too, and 
lacking that frightful badge of his trade, a fiery red rim 
round his eyes His face was long and thin, as all 
blacksmiths’ are and ought to be. I cannot imagine a 
modern Vulcan, with a plump merry countenance, a short 
feeble nose, and light frolicking hair, in juxtaposition 
with that dark and stubborn ore which it is his daily toil 
to conquer. 

* Look at my pony’s shoe, smith; can it be mended ?’ 

* No, Sir, you must have a new one, and I must forge 
it too; I haven’t got one by me that will do; we have 
not much demand for any so small as these.’ 


‘Bless me! what an unfortunate delay! How long | 


shall you be forging it smith ?’ said I. 
‘ Full half an hour, Ma’am.’ 


If he had said, full half a week, I should scarcely have | 
felt more shocked, although I knew that our time was | 


our own, the weather fine, and several hours of a sum- 
mer’s day were still before us;—so much are we the 


creatures of circumstances, so easily do we create vexa- | 
tions, and magnify them into troubles. However, 1 soon | 


entered into the spirit of the adventure, and forthwith 
helped to unharness Fanny, much to my own edification 
and her astonishment; while the man of iron vanished 
into the deep gloom of his mysterious den, to kindle the 
forge. My companion having secured the pretty creature 
in the outer shed, went in to assist in dapuliiag the busi- 


ness, by blowing the fire, and I followed. Many an eager | 


and wondering glance have J throwninto the dark manu- 
factories of horses’ shoes, in the years that are past,—and 
now my curiosity was to be amply gratified. The fire 
was out, and the first wonderful circumstance that 
attracted my attention, was the method which the smith 
employed, in order to proeure a light: he picked up an 
old nail, and laying it on the anvil, proceeded to beat it 
with his hammer until it became red hot ; then applying 
a match to it, he obtained a fire immediately. I turned 
in surprise to my companion, who replied sotto voce to 
my tacit remark, ‘ Yes, it ‘s a wonderful and beautiful 
circumstance, but not more so than hundreds of other 
phenomena, that take place daily; the advocates for the 
doctrine of latent heat, strange.to say, form, in this very 
experiment, as strong grounds for their theory, as do the 
less numerous disciples of the electrical hypothesis.’ 
Farther remarks, however, were prevented, by the 
sullen, savage, and continuous roar of the bellows, which 
seemed to be urging on into rapid growth, that acutely 
bright speck of fire: then the singular tools, so uncouth, 
yet so well adapted to their several uses: then that unde- 
finable heap of bits of old iron, in every known and 
unknown form under the sun: then the welding, like a 
stubborn spirit bending before a mighty will: then the 





| cooling, in a trough of water like a vat of ink, black as 
| Styx: then the shaping——Oh, I was so interested! I 
| stood for some time, intently watching the progress of 


the shoe; and at length, turning towards the window, 
which opened into the pretty garden, think what my 
feelings must have been, on seeing a bunch of roses peep- 
ing into the dingy abyss, and to ascertain, too, that the 
tree had been expressly trained to ‘ make that sunshine 
in this shady place.’ I cannot define my sensations ; but 
they were, I am certain, among the most pure and de- 
lightful of my whole life. The worthy ‘ operative’ 
acquired tenfold interest in my feelings; ‘1 saw Othello’s 
visage in his mind ;’ and, for his sake, blacksmiths have 
gained an importance in my eyes, which I never expected 
to concede them. I would not have missed that broken 
shoe, with its pleasing concomitants, for more than I care 
to confess. I longed now to see the wife of our tasteful 
smith: it was to be surmised he had a wife, by the proof 
presumptive of a little creeping shamefaced girl, in a blue 
necklace, who was sidling with familiar feet among rug- 
ged shapes, which no stranger child would have ap- 
proached. ‘ A woman’s feelings,’ thought J, with a par- 
donable vanity in my sex’s acknowledged love of nature, 
‘a woman’s feelings and taste have surely been chiefly 
accessory to the simple pathos of that rose-tree. I 
hope I shall see the wife!’ and I passed out into the little 
world of sweets. 

My wish was of course gratified; for the unwonted 
phenomenon of a chaise waiting so long at the smithy 
had attracted all the effective curiosity that the village 
could command, that of the wife, it will be supposed, 
included: accordingly she appeared, with a wet shawl, 
that she had been washing, hanging on her arm; she 
was going to hang it out to dry, in this redolent garden, 
where | was now walking with the little girl in the ultra- 
marine necklace. Mrs Smith soon arranged her sabbath 
day gaud to her satisfaction, which gradually expanding 
with the breeze, hung full blown in the garish sunshine. 
Iris chose the colours, one of the quaint ‘ Chineses,” 
wove the floral department; and half the magic of old 
Nile must have met in conclave, to have achieved those 
bewildering hieroglyphics; no modern Egyptian would 
attempt a solution of their mysteries; of that I am 
positive. No: there was in Mrs Smith’s face, a con- 
sciousness of grandeur,—a sort of tinselled glitter,— 
an indescribable glare, reflected from this splendid shawl, 
that was cruelly out of keeping with the bunch of simple 
roses, and those sweet-smelling herbs and flowers be- 
neath the smithy window. No: there was in the very 
hue of her cap ribbon (a sullen crimson) and in the 
determined set of her shoulders,—and in the foot-soldier- 
like tramp of her steps,—such proofs positive of an 
alibi from that deed, that I instantly acquitted her of 
all participation in its gentle doings. Mrs Smith and 
I exchanged a few civil words, and parted: her 
last glance being directed, with no equivocal ex- 
pression, to my very unpretending, quaker-looking 
covering, which she doubtless concluded | should never 
have the hardihood to designate by the lofty appellation 
of sharl, after having been permitted to enjoy the beatific 
vision, of the gorgeous floating wonder that owned her 


[ sought ‘ metal more attractive,’ and 
as I drew near the window of the smithy, and_ watched 
the bland though ‘ solemnpt’ countenance, and listened 
to the wearying clink of the artizan’s incessant hammer, 
I wondered whether he found his roses and his sweet 
briar efficient antidotes to the sharp features of his wife! 


for its mistress ! 
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In truth, | feared not, and regretted that such a man | 


should be so mated. 

I was sorry when I found Fanny in full costume, wait- 
jing my arrival, with a cordiality of voice and feeling, 
which I own a little startled me, made my companion 
smile, and apparently gratified the worthy smith ;—I bade 
him farewell. Our conversation naturally turning on 
the little incident, which had so pleasantly cheered the 


journey, we pursued our way to Bristol, certain to find 
nothing in its dingy purlieus, or melancholy streets, of 


sufficient interest to displace from our recollections Tue | con's Comedy of 


BiacksmitTH’s Suop. 





INATTENTION TO COSTUME AT THE 
THEATRE. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Dear TatierR,—aA few strictures on the dresses of our 
actors might do much good, and there is plenty of room; 
—for instance, I went the other night to see the Judg- 
ment of Paris; these burlesques might diffuse some 
classical information if well managed; but there was 
Minerva with atin helmet, spear and shield—so far good, 
but the shield had no Gorgon head ; then there was Juno 
looking and dressed more like a roasting cook than any- 
thing-else ; Miss Somerville (a capital singer) as Venus, 
was pretty well; one might expect more beauty to be sure, 
but she looks very interesting ; well, she was too clouded 
in net drapery, and had shoes plentifully spangled, while 
‘A pre powela @rris’ ‘the tinsel-slippered Thetis,’ as 
Milton translates it, (‘ si/ver-slippered’ is more literal) had 
only a plain satin shoe, and instead of a dress of 4lue or 
green, the colours of marine deities, was clothed in pink ; 
her hair was ornamented with roses and lilies instead of 
coral and small shells and pearls ; Miss Forde as Puris, 
was ridiculously dressed ; Momus was witty in the habili- 
aments of a modern Pantaloon; and Bacchus; was a raw- 
boned rough muzzled carle, instead of a plump, jolly, 
yet handsome youth ; Rede, as Mercury, was correct, this 
is a good actor; Peleus might manage to pass muster. 
But, Sir, it is astonishing to what an extent bad dressing 
is carried; Kean dresses Othello more in the garb of an 
Albanian Greek, than a Moor; Richard IIT goes through 
the battle without armour, and Richmond is armed 
cap-t-pie; Young plays Macheth in a ‘green and gilded’ 
velvet jacket, and carries a shield till he begins to fight, 
and then throws it away; but I might go on to eternity, 
so will stop in time, and subscribe myself 

Your obedient servant, 


ECP. 














PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 
(From the Times.) 


WE understand that during the interval which must 
elapse previously to the sale of effects which we announced 
on Monday last, the Committee of the C—mb—d Club 
have determined to cheer the drooping spirits and while 
away the time of the members, by giving a series of 
theatrical entertainments. To commence with Ben Jon- 


THE ALCHYMIST. 
DRAMATIS PERSON, 
Subtle Sir R. P—1 
Face ; ; . Mr C—k—r 
Dol Common (‘their colleague’) Lord L—nd—st 
Dapper (‘aclerk’) . . Sir E—d S—n 
Abel Drugger ; Sir C. W—Il « 
Sir Epicure Mammon . The D— of B—k—m 
Love Wit (‘master of the house’) The D— of Gl—r 
Surley . . Lord A—d—n 
Tribulation Mr P—re—1 
Ananias . ; Bp P—tts. 
Kastril (* the angry boy’) Sir Hy H—rd—e 
Dame Pliant (‘his sister, a widow’) The of W—ll—n 
Neighbours Lords H—y, W—ffe, Hi—d—n, 8. 
Mutes Captain G—rd—n, Lord L—d—d—y, 
Mr S—d—r, Sir R—d V—y—n 
To which will be added, 


BOMBASTES FURIOSO. 
Bombastes . By Lord C—rn—n. 

In the course of the evening, the E—] of W—nch—ea 
will introduce the favourite bravura of ‘Cease rude 
Boreas, blustering railer.’ 

The scenery and changes superintended by Mr A—r 
B—g; the properties by Mr H—ce T—s_ A Lady 
has kindly undertaken to officiate as Check-taker. 
Prompter, Lord H—e. Candle-snuffer, Mr C—s R—ss. 
Cashier, Mr W—m H—mes. " 

N.B. No money will be returned. 





THEATRICALS. 


Kine's THeatre. 
We have often remarked that a re-action takes place at 
the second performance of an opera which has been 
favourably received: it does not go so well: it is as if 
the stimulus had evaporated. So on Monday evening, 
the Fidelio was neither so well played by the band, nor by 
the singers, as on the previous Friday : the audience, too, 
were more reserved in their applause ;—there were 
probably fewer ‘ fanatici per la musica’ among them than 
at the first representation, Our own opinion of the 
music is, that it is deficient in beautiful airs and haunting 
melodies. The concerted pieces and choruses are indeed 
most masterly ; but with the exception of the fine bass song 
by Pellegrini, and the passionate scena by Mme Schroeder 


| Devrient, we can retrace few agreeable recollections, She 
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indeed seems to pour her whole soul into the sentiment 
of the music and her part. The chorus of prisoners and 
the finale were again encored. Report is abroad that we 
are to have Spohr’s Faust. This has put us on the tip- 
toe of expectation; for we despaired of ever hearing 


that music performed, as it ought to be, in England. 





We have received a letter from our correspondent 
Giovanni Musico on the subject of this representation ; 
it is written in a high spirit of enthusiasm, with which 
we in a great degree sympathise, although ours has suf- 
fered some abatement. We can only make room for 
a part of the letter. 

After eulogizing in the highest terms the acting, 
fervor, and feeling of the German performers, ‘ the 
magnificent ensemble they produce,’ the performance of 
the overture, the Prisoners’ first Chorus (the most sub- 
lime thing in the opera), &c. he proceeds :— 


‘ What a chorus! here we have some idea of what the 
Germans can do! As to Madame Schroeder Devrient, 
who has been sometime known (though not properly 
appreciated at the Salle Favart) her acting was inimi- 
table,—her singing delightful, both from the feeling and 
pathos, the fervour above allrule, all calculation, she 
threw intothem. It is impossible not to be carried away 
by her charming ‘ alandon.’—As to the merits of the 
opera, they are of a very high order; and some few there 
are who prefer it to the Freischutz and Robert—not I. 
I should say it wants melody, or rather, that the cultivated 
ear is too sparingly delighted by those decided strains 
that send us humming home! However, I wiil confess, 
my ear is not yet so /earned as it may be; and I must 
hesitate; for it is most certain we do not feel or appre- 
ciate properly all the soul-stirring qualities of German 
music till frequent repetition, as the studying fine pic- 
tures makes us sensible of their perfe. tion. 


* P.S. I have said the overture was encored. There is 
no greater pest than this eternal encoring. Let us have 
mercy on them. Besides, it wastes time, spoils the con- 
catenation, kills the singers, and is excessively stupid and 
insolent of the few who generally bring it about. Be- 
sides, it was very indecorous, as the Queen was known to 
be in the house, and on the other accounts unpardonable, 
except in the Prisoners’ first Chorus, which was so very 
tsublime, and their task is not so arduous as that of the 
chief characters.’ 


Covent Garven. 
Os Monday evening Mr Young performed, for the last 
ime, the character of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant. So 
widely do we differ from those who deem Mr Young’s 
forte to lie in tragedy, that from the first time we wit- 
nessed his performance of the above character, we could 
not but feel it as a matter of regret that he had so wil- 
fully neglected the sister muse. So little indeed did he 
ever interest us in the highest parts of tragedy, that we 
should not care to cross the street to witness his perfor- 











mance of them. Bold, rough, villains; uncompromising | 





and blunt patriots ; daring and impenetrable soldiers, he 
represents in a manner to make the heart beat quickly— 
in these he is ‘great ’—hence the enthusiasm he always 
carried with him when he performs such parts as Jago, 
the most perfect delineation of that character we ever 
witnessed ; or Cassius, or Pierre, or Rienzi: all these he 
personates to the very life, and the three latter with a 


gusto and twang that would lead one to conclude the 
sentiments he utters te be more than lip deep. But ad- 
mirable as he is (unfeignedly do we regret to think that. 
we must so soon say ‘ was’) in such characters, they fade 
in our estimation before his conception and portraiture 
of Sir Pertinaxr, Here he never for an_ instant 
forgets the old man—he never forgets the Lord, the 
Tory, the courtier, the man of good society. Rigid and 
feeble in his joints; loud, haughty, wily, and mean in 
his bearing :—(for Lords descend to be courtiers, and 
courtiers are all these by turns as suits their purpose) 
he revels in the instinctive baseness and cupidity 
of the time-server;—and then, how quiet, unsuper- 
fluous, and in keeping is every action! how easy 
and natural his bye-play | how conversational (not to 
commit an Hibernianjsm) his soliloquies ! walking about. 
all the time with his hands behind him, only no wand 
then casting side glanees, and insinuating histhoughts to 
the pit—flipping the snuff from his-frill, or twitching a 
hair from his wig that hung before his eye. Lucky for 
him that he ever played comedy; but luckier had it beeu 
that he had widened this field, and persisted in o¢cupying 
it in spite of short-sighted managers ;. for it is his finest: . 
field of action. 

It was amusing to notice the enthusiasm of the house 
at the repetition of the well-known political phrases ;- 
two Tories had crept among them, and the poor devils 
looked like toads under a harrow ; or maggots dropped 
into an ant’s nest. One poor fool (he looked like a con- 
tracted lawyer) solaced himself with the approaching 
ruin of all things, because he observed a fishmonger in. 
the same circle with himself, which fishmonger, we will 
venture to say, could buy him out ten times over. The 
idiot !—to select a place of amusement for the purpose 
of exasperating his bad temper, and making his wife un-- 
comfortable and ashamed of him. 


AvARM OF Fyre at Poe Crey Tugatre.—A corre- 
spondent (H.S.) informs us of an alarm here last night,, 
oecasioned by the bursting ot a gas-pipe. There was no 
damage, but the performances were temporarily inter- 
rupted. There was a second alarm, which brought 
Webster forward, who offered Five Pounds reward for 
the apprehension of the person who had attempted to 
create confusion.—A call for * God Save the King’ pro- 
duced violent hissing. 

Drury-Lane Theatre closes to-morrow evening (Friday), 
but it is to be open on Saturday, for H. Johnston’s 
benefit, who is to play Sir Pertinaey Macsycophant.— 
Covent-Garden is to remain open till the 15th of June. 

There are said to be six tenders for Covent Garden 
Theatre; they were opened yesterday. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wr are sorry fo appear to neglect our correspondents ; we hope 
~ '0 notice them all on Saturday. We are in arrears too with 


our Glances at Books, through the space we have lately 
devoted to correspondence. 
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Theatrical Register. 


Performances Commence —At the Italian Opera, on Saturday,at4 past | 


8: the doors - 7a one hour before.—Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden-—-Olympic—Ci 

fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—4 past 6.—Coburg—2 past 6. ——7e 
doors are opened half an hour bejore the time of commencing. 


Saturday, May 24. 
DRURY LAN E. 


Sueripan’s Comedy of 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 
‘Lady Teazle, Miss Phillips. 
Lady Sueerwell, Mrs Faucit. 
Sir Peter Teazle, 
Sir Oliver Surface, Mr Andrews. 
Joseph Surface, Mr Macready. Charles Suiface, MrWallack. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, § Mr Jones. 
Careless, Mr Yarnold. Rowley, Mr Younge. 
Moses, Mr B. Hill. Crabtree, Mr J. Russell, 
Trip, Mr Brindal. | Snake, Mr Thompson, 


Maria, Miss Faucit. 
Mr Farren, 


Sir Harry, Mr Templeton, 
To which will be added, the Farce of 
X. 


Mrs Mouser, Mrs Broad. 
Betty, Mrs East. Dora Mumwell, Mis C. Jones- 
‘Capt. Galliard, Mr Brindal. Grubbleton, Mr Andrews. 
Neddy Bray, Mr Harley. 

Roscius Alldross, Mr Tayleure. Doddle, Mr Hughes. 
Ralph Hempseed, MrJ. Russeil. 


SURREY. 


A Drama, entitled 
THE RISING SUN. 
Rosine, Mrs Wilkinson, Ninette, Miss Vincent. 
Leon Sabertash, Mr Balls. Hannibal Fuzee, Mr J. Reeve. 
After which, 
THE RENT DAY. 

Mary Warrington, Mrs W. West. Rose, Miss Vincent. 
To conclude with a New Dramatic Romance, entitled 
THE DEATH-LIGHT! 

Lilian of the Valley, Mrs W. West. 

Erasmus Kiddiwinkle, Mr J. Reeve. 


QUEEN’S. 
For the Benefit of Mrs D. Lee. 
A Comedy, entitled 
THE BELLE’S STRATAGEM. 


Letitia Hardy, Mrs D. Lee. Mrs Racket, Mrs Hooper. 
Flutter, Mr Hooper. 


In the course of the Evening, a Variety of Singing. 


Maria, Miss Gordon. 


To conclude with a Comedietta, called 


= TOO LATE FOR DINNER. 
Letty, Miss H. Brothers. Frank Poppleton, Mr Hooper. 


NEW CITY THEATRE. 


A Comic Piece, entitled 
FALSE AND CONSTANT. 
Constance, Mrs Waylett. Sir George Darewell. Mr Norton. 
After which, the Musical Entertainment, called 
THE DEVIL TO PAY. 
Nell, Mrs Waylett. Jobson, Mr Webster. 
To conclude with 


GIOVANNI IN LONDON. 


ity—7.— Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—jbe- | 


Mrs Candour, MrsOrger. | 





| COVENT GARDEN. 


For the Benefit of Miss Inverarity. 
The Opera of 

| THE LORD OF THE MANOR. 

Anuette, Miss Inverarity, Sophia, Miss Shirreff. 
| Peggy, Miss E. Romer. Moll Flaggon, Mr Keeley. 
Sir John Contrast, Mr Bartley. Rashly, Mr Wilson. 
| Young Contrast, Mr Wrench. Trumore, Mr Brabam. 
| La Nippe, Mr Farley. Rental. Mr F. Matthews. 
| Sergeant Sash, MrIrwin. Corporal Drill, Mr Baker. 
| Corporal Snap, Mr Henry. 


In the course of the Evening; a Variety of Singing. 


After which, Mr D. Jernrorp’s Nautical Ballad of 


BLACK-EY’D SUSAN, 
Black-Ey'd Susan, Miss Inverarity. 
Dolly Mayflower, Miss Stohwasser. 
Capt. Crosstree, Mr Diddear. Raker, Mr F. Sutton. 
Hatchet, Mr Evans. Doggrass, Mr F. Matthews. 
Admiral, Mr Egerton. Jacob Twigg, Mr Turnour, 
Gnatbrain, Mr Meadows. Blue Peter, Mr Addison. 
William, Mr T. P. Cooke. 
Seaweed, Mr Henry. Quid, Mr Payne. 
Lieutenant Pike. Mr Baker. Second Lieutenant, Mr Irwin. 
Ploughshare, Mr Mears. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE." 


The Operetta of 
BROTHER AND SISTER. 


Donna Isidora, Miss Somerville. Rosanthe, Miss Forde. 


After which, the Farcetta of 
LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC. 
Laura, Miss Mattley. Mrs Hilary, Miss Cleaver. 
Flexible, Mr W, L, Rede. Lubin Log, Mr O. Smith. 


To which will be added, MrW. L. Repe’s Extravaganza, called 
THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 
Venus, Miss Somerville. Jupiter, Mr Doyne. 
| Mercury, Mr W.L Rede. 
C®none, Mrs Parker. Paris, Miss Forde. Peleus, Mriiill. 


To conclude with a New Burletta, entitled 


THE HUMPBACK. 
Master Malter, Mr Mitchell. Thomas Cleftstick, Mr O. Smith, 


ROYAL CLARENCE THEATRE. 


A Domestic Drama, called 
SUZETTE. 

Suzette, Mrs Fitzwilliam. Mrs Lackbrain, Mrs Weston. 
Bertrand, Mr W.H. Williams. Lackbrain, Mr Buckstone. 
After which, the Farce of 
THE HAPPIEST DAY OF MY LIFE. 
MrGilman, Mr W. A. Williams. 

To which will be added. a New Burletta, entitled 
THE CABINET SECRET. 

Fanny Frolic, Florence O’Flannigan, Honourable Augustus 
New-Styie, Old Deborah, Philipa Pry, and Gregory Grubb, 

Mes Fitzwilliam. 
To conclude with a Farcetta, called 
THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


ON FRIDAY. 
Deury Lane.—A Roland for an Oliver—Joln of Paris—Jew 
and the Doctor. 
Covent Garven,—Venice Preserved—The Tartar Witch, 
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Just published, 
THE HALFPENNY MAGAZINE, 
No. IV. 
Conducted by the Editor of ‘ The Tatler.’ 


Contents: Tory Schemes (a Cut); Juvenile Readers; Notices of | 


Haydn, Bede, Dante, Calvin, Pitt, Davy, Voltaire, Marlow, &c. ; 
Story of M. de Sailo and a Shoe-maker ; a variety of short pieces ; and 
poetry, original and select, 

e previous Numbers may be had. 


Also: price 2d. 
JUNIUS REDIVIVUS’S TWO LEITERS ON THE CHARACTER 
OF THE DUAE OF WELLINGTON AND STREE!S-DEFENCE. 
Published at the TATLER OFFICE, and sold everywhere 


New Bdition of Miss BDGEWORTH’S Works, 
In Monthly Yolusion, ype 5s. each, with superb Engrayings, to 
a fg with the Waverley Novels and Lord Byron’s Life and 

oems. 

On the Ist of June will be published, ornamented with a Frontis- 
ne illustrative of the Prussian Vase, exquisitely engraved by 

harles Rolls, and a fine Vignette, by T. 8S. Englehart, 

VOLUME II. of the TALES and NOVELS of MARIA EDGE- 
WORTH, being the First Volume of 


MORAL TALBS, 


Price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth, and lettered. 
London: BALDWIN and CRADOCK, and other proprietors. 











FINE ARTS. 


The Byron Gallery: a series of historical embellishments, 
to illustrate the poetical works of Lord Byron; and adap- 
ted by their size und excellence to embellish every edition 
wile poet; more especially that of Lord Byron’s 5 and 

‘orks, now in the course of publication by Mr Murray. 
Part I. Smith and Elder. 


Five original designs by artists in high repute, and en- 
graved by eminent masters, all for four shillings ond six- 
pence !—Nay,—but this passes all. ‘The force of cheap- 
ness can no farther go !’--We remember the simple won- 
derment in a pretty young landlady of a road-side ale- 
house, at our barbarous want of enthusiasm, upon con- 
templating four framed personifications of Europe, Asia, 
Africa and America. They were gaily colowred it is true 
—no lack of the cardinal tints, blue, red, and yellow. 
‘And how much did the tramper make you pay for those 
pictures Misses ??—‘ Only four shillings, Sir, frames and 
all!’—‘What a cheating rascal!’—‘ Lord Sir! why, 
I think it’s worth the money only to look at them.’ 
Bless her primitive soul! What a patroness of 
art would that good creature have been, had for- 
tune disposed her for a Duchess!—How conventional 
a thing is taste!—now, that rustic dilettante would not 
have given the extra sixpence for these cold, colourless 
engravings; and yet, barring the blue and yellow, we 
think them far superior to any personation of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America. She would not be able to 
comprehend our admiration of Mr Richter’s lovely group 
from the Bride of Abydos, or Mr Finden’s exquisite 
engraving of it; and, might probably think we were 
hoaxing her if we talked -of the colour in it. There isa 
possibility—a bare one, indeed—of her yielding some- 
what to Stothard’s design of the olu Doge going to execu- 
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tion, because the head-dress of the young wife, on whose 
arm he is leaning, might remind her of »her favourite 
Britannia in her helmet. But certain are we that she 
would not exchange her framed pictures for the en- 


| gravings now before us, and we should be equally un- 


willing to enter into the bargain; for, like herseif, we 
think them so extraordinarily cheap and beautiful, that 
they are almost worth the money, ‘ only to look at them.’ 








WRITTEN, DURING DEPRESSION OF SPIRITS, 
Aprit 29th. 
I’m fading,—like a summer weed, 
That fl .unted through its useless day :— 
I’m drooping,—like a bruised reed ;— 
’ Tis time that I was thrown away !— 


I once was jocund as the spring 
And echo’dall its sounds of joy : 

T once believed,—vain silly thing ! 
That this stern life, was but a toy ! 


A toy!—yes,—as a child might grasp 
The gorgeous horrors of a snake ; 

So heedlessly, I tried to clasp 
Life’s gilded, venomed, bright mistake ! 


What is life,—but a morning dream,— 
A coiling asp,—a withering smile,— 
An ague fit,—a s'ckly beam,— 
A wretch that courts, and stabs the while ? 


Who sighs when weeds to earth are doomed? 
Ah ! fate, had I been born a flower, 
Fond eyes had lov’d me while I bloom’d, 
And wept my drooping, dying hour ! 
I. J. T. 





THE WANDERING BEE. 


* Youth so spt to poack a sweet.’ 

A BE within a lady’s bower, 

That went the summer rose to sip, 
Mistook that odoriferous flower, 

And settled on a maiden’s lip. 
The maiden blush’d—and still the bee 

Drank on the sweet but ¢reach’rous store, 
For ever since that ecstacy 

No flower could please the wand’rer more. 


G. C——wn. 
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